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INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

INTO ITALY 

BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS. 



111. CHIARAVALLE Dl CASTAGNOLA, 
[Plates XII, XIII.] 

The filiation of the monastery Castagnola is Citeaux — La Fert6, 
111 3 — Locedio, 1 1 24 — Castagnol a, 1 1 47 . It was taken possession of 
by the Cistercian monks on January 14, 1 147. Locedio, its foundress, 
was situated in Piedmont, not far from Vercelli, in a region that was 
under direct French influence. Castagnola itself was at a great dis- 
tance, in the Marches of Ancona, not far from the Adriatic coast, in 
the diocese of Sinigaglia, five miles from Jesi. A number of authorities 
place an earlier monastery on this site, but do not agree as to dates. 
The various opinions are given in Janauschek, Orig. Cist. p. 91. 1 

The monastic buildings have been entirely destroyed or remodeled ; 
only the church remains, and it also has suffered in its apsidal 
chapels. It is at present called Santa Maria di Castagneto with the 
variant Castagnola : the ancient name was Castaneola. 

The church appears not to have been commenced at the time of the 
advent of the Cistercian monks. Two inscriptions remain to give its 

1 Castaneola, in jucunda et ferlili planitie ad Aesium fluvium in marchia Anconitana et 
dioecesi Senogalliensi sita et quinque milliaria ab Aesio, duo a mari distans, ex inscriptione 
columnae in loco quodam erecta est, in quo jam a. 1125 ecclesia exslitit; quo autem fundatore 
ilia et posterior e aevo monasterium condita sint, tenebris obvolutum jacet. Aliis ad Theodo- 
lindam reginam originem coenobii, quod a Benedictinis monachis ante habitatam esse con- 
tendunt, referentibus Leonus (ex Tarquinio Pinaoro) earn Mathildi comitissae et saeculo 
XI tribuit, Horatius Avicenna (apad Lubinium) S. Bernardo; Augustinus ab Ecclesia 
coenobium mox post a. 1123 ortum esse statuit, Jongelinus (JC. JO. Bo. St.) a. 1 1 26 (fortasse 
err ore typi pro 1146), Vischius 1127 ; ceterae vero chronologiae et plures et praesiantiores 
monachos Cistercienses xix Cat. Febr. 1146 i. e. xiv Jan. 1147 (Ha) introductos esse con- 
stanler tradunt (P. B. Bi. Du. Pa. M. W. He. Vi [ix Cal. Feb.']. V [iterum, prid. Cal 
Aug.]. Si. N. Bl. Ye. F. 1145: A. B. E. EM., L. La.). Mater Castaneolae nulli 
episcopo subjectae Locedium (de Linea Firmitatis) erat, primus abbas Oddo,filia S. Severus. 

{Manr. 1146. xn. 1. 6.— Jong. n. 77. N. 45; ej. Origg.—Douschon.—Mari. Thes. IV. st. 8. a. 1230; 33. a. 
1281.— Moroni xi. 169.— Aug. ab Ecclesia BIB.—Ltibin 90. 225.—Amatori Pic. 3—Rampoldi I. 658.— 
Leoni n. 150. — Lucenlius I. 284.— Adrianius p. xxxvu. N. 3. — Annott. CI. Dom. Leonis Nardoni commnn. 
cum atict.). 
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date, one in the porch and the other in the apse. The first is on the 
wall of the main facade to the left of the central doorway, and gives the 
date 1172 : Anno Domini aedificata mclxxii. The second is inscribed 
on the capital of the engaged pier in the transept to the right of the 
apse. Its great height and a hanging drapery prevented a perfect read- 
ing : Anno milleno centeno nonogeno deno mixti demonstranL 

The period 1 1 72-1192 may be safely taken as that of the construc- 
tion of the church, which is the earliest in date of the Gothic Cistercian 
constructions in Italy, so far as I am acquainted with them. It is not 
entirely unknown, but has been mentioned and partially illustrated by 
Agincourt, 2 Schnaase, 3 Mothes, 4 Dehio and Bezold. 5 

2 Hisloire de V Art, pis. xxxvi, figs. 23-25 ; xlii, 5 ; lxiv, 13 ; Lxvm, 33 ; LXX, 
10-11 ; lxxiii, 17, 31, 41, 43 ; these illustrations are so small as to be useless. Text 
quite useless. 

3 Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste, vn, 87. Schnaase says : In vielen fallen war es 
auch hier der Or den der Cistercienser, der seit der mitte des xn. Jahrhunderts das Bei- 
spiel franzosischer Formen gab. So in der Kirche zu Chiaravalle zwischen Ancona und 
Sinigaglia, welche vielleicht wenige Decennien nach der Grundung (1173) rait gegliederten 
Pfeilern, spitzbogigen Arcaden, durchgefiihrten Kreuzgewolben und gleichen rundhogigen 
Fenstern emporstieg, und auch in der Schmucklosigkeit der Kapitale vollkommen den fran- 
zbsischen und deutschen Kirchen des Ordens aus dieser Zeit entspricht. Die Fagade, die 
dcht italienisch nur mit dem Poriale, der Fensterrose und einem zweitheiligen oberen Fenster 
ausgestattet ist, beweist auch hier, wie diese Brilder trotz der Anhdnglichkeit an die Gebrduche 
ihres Ordens im Interesse anstdndiger Einfachheil sich iiberall die Landesformen anzueignen 
wussten. 

4 Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, p. 440: 1172 wurde in dem damals kasta- 
nienreichen Thai von Jesi in der Mark Ancona, von Mailand aus, ein zweites Kloster Chia- 
rcvalle (di Castagneto) gegrundeL Der Grundrus zeigt im LangschiffQ Joche, die nach 
dem Quadrat der Seiienschiffe bemessen sind, eine Vierung mit Kreuzarmen, welche um ein 
Joch iiber die Seitenschiffe vorspringen und ein quadratisches Chor. Die Pfeiler sind quad- 
ralisch mil angesetzten Halbsdulen, welche zum Theil Wurfelcapitdle, zum Theil aber abge- 
kantete Trapezcapitdle haben, die fast zu schlichten Kelchcapitdlen werden und an Pal. 
Dandolo-Farsetti in Venedig erinnern. Die Querbogen der Seitenschiffe sind rund und 
tragen Biforien. Die Arkaden sind nur sehr stumpfe Spitzbogev, die Querbogen in Mitiel- 
schiff ebenfalls, wahrend die Schildbogen auf der Arkadenmauer ziemlich spitz sind. Alle 
Fenster sind rund, sdmmtliche Details noch romanisch, das Constructionsprincip schon beinah 
vollig gothisch. Der Westgiebel aber erstreckt sich noch in alter Weise iiber alle drei Schiffe 
und hat sogar ein Fussgesims, welches von einem Kreuzungsbogenfries gestiilzt und von einem 
gekuppelten Bundbogenfenster unter rundem Oberbogen durchschnitten wird. — Da nach dem 
technischen Befund hochstens die Mittelschiffgewolbe spater sind, so haben wir hier ein sehr 
friihes Beispiel von vorwiegender Anwendung des Spitzbogens durch lombardische Meister, etc. 

5 Die Kirchliche Baukunst des Abenlandes, pi. cxcvi, 5, 6. There is as yet no mention 
of our building in the text of this work, which has not yet been issued so far as the 
early Gothic period. The two illustrations are sections of the interior. 
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Exterior (plate xii, 1). — The church is entirely built, not of the 
brown stone or travertine generally used by the Cistercians, but of brick, 
without any of the polychromy so generally seen in the churches of 
Lombardy. The general effect is plain but symmetrical, especially in 
the broad lines of the front. The porch and bits of the walls of the 
aisles and transept are disfigured by stucco : the same may be said of 
the tower, over the intersection, which also seems to have suffered from 
restoration. The wheel-window is covered with glass on the outside. 
The use of brick instead of stone makes Castagnola an exception, almost 
an anomaly, in the Cistercian architecture of Italy. 6 It is a sign of Ital- 
ian influence from the North of Italy : probably Locedio furnished its 
prototype both in material and in form. 

The facade is simple. Its rather low gable embraces in one unin- 
terrupted line the aisles as well as the nave, and rises to a considerable 
height above the roof, forming a screen. A similar device to give the 
effect of height is used at the ends of the transept and apse. The 
cornice of the gable is moderately heavy and rich and is capped by a 
small turret on the summit and at each end. A similar cornice. forms 
the base of the gable and is interrupted in the centre by a two-light 
round-headed window, recessed, with a diamond-shaped oculus between 
the lights which are separated by a slender octagonal pillar. Under 
the cornice and window runs a decoration of interlaced round false 
arches — a feature common to many Lombard churches of the xm and 
xiv centuries in a richer form. The middle story of the facade, whose 
edges are framed by a projecting strip, is broken only by the central 
wheel-window. This window is constructed of a fine-grained stone : 
its outer mouldings are heavy and effective. In the centre is a quatre- 
foil in a circle on which rest twelve radiating colonnettes with bases 
and capitals on which rest as many moulded round arches : the arches 
do not intersect as in later examples. For a discussion of the wheel- 
window I refer the reader to vol. vi, pp. 23-26 of the Journal in 
the article on Fossanova. 

The lower story is occupied entirely by an open porch whose roof 
touches the wheel-window. This porch has five round arches on the 
front and one on each end. The original intention was to have the 
central and the two outer arcades of equal span while the two others 

6 The Italian Cistercian churches are. usually built of the stone of the region and, 
wherever possible, of travertine. Brick is used in a few instances faced with stone : 
e.g., at San Galgano near Siena, 1208-1248. 
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should be narrower and lower, but the left-hand outer arch, which has 
suffered injury, has a wider span than the others. These arches are 
entirely without mouldings, and are separated from their piers merely 
by a string-course. The interior of the porch is covered by unribbed 
cross-vaults separated by thin round arches. On the side of the facade 
the engaged piers are heavily recessed though not moulded. The doors 
leading into the church are round-headed. 

, Over the intersection rises a simple square tower, of one story and 
with a large round-headed single window in each side, crowned by a 
low pyramidal spire. The windows in nave and aisles are simple 
round-headed openings. The most important feature of the exterior 
is its system of buttresses. They are more prominent than in any of the 
other Italian Cistercian structures, in which the Romanesque buttress- 
strips continue to be used. They project vertically about two feet, and 
rise about three feet above the roof of the aisles. An examination of 
the buttress on the left side near the front appeared to show that these 
were originally flying buttresses, the space between them and the roof 
being afterward filled in for greater strength. The buttress nearest 
the transept is much higher than the rest, and abuts against the upper 
part of the vault of the central nave. The reason for this appears to 
have been the weight of the central tower. This buttress is now solid, 
but it is easy to see, even in the plate, the outline by which the later 
filling-in is separated from the original flying buttress. The existence 
of the flying buttress in this Italian structure of 1172 is all the more 
important to note because there are not more than three or four ex- 
amples known in the entire country, 7 and none so early. But, further- 
more, in France itself this peculiarly Gothic feature began to be used 
only a decade or two previously, at the very close of the transitional 
style. 

Interior (plate xii, 2). — Although the effect of the interior is 
sadly marred by a coat of stucco, the structure has remained practically 
untouched. The exception is the destruction of the two oblong chapels 
on the right of the apse, and the remodelling of one of those on its 
left. The plan (pjlate xtii, 3) is the same simple Cistercian formula 
carried out in most Italian examples : a Latin cross with a square apse 

7 In my review of Mr. Moore's book on Gothic architecture (vol. vi, p. 150), I men- 
tioned flying buttresses at S. Francesco, Bologna (1236-45) ; Sta. Chiara (1258) and 
S. Francesco, Assisi (1232-53) ; and probably Sta. Corona, Vicenza. 
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flanked by two square chapels on either side. 8 None of the vaults are 
on a square plan except that covering the intersection. The dimensions 
are only slightly smaller than at Fossanova and Casamari, and slightly 
larger than at S. Martino near Viterbo. The total length is under 60 
met. ; the width under 20 met. The side-aisles measure, between the 
centres of the piers, 6.50 met. E. to w. along the axis of the church, 
and 4.15 met. n. to s. : the nave is a little wider than at Fossanova, 
measuring c. 10.50 met. between the axes. 

In the construction of the ribbed cross-vaults which cover the entire 
church the principles of primitive French Gothic are carried out as 
strictly and purely as in the buildings of the Ile-de-France erected 
between 1130 and 1160. The pointed cross-vault, the pointed wall- 
ribs, the pointed spanning arches, are such as we find in Northern 
France, but have not expected to find anywhere in Italy. The diagonal 
ribs consist of a simple torus-moulding supported on an engaged column 
with plain cubiform capitals. Between them is a large engaged column 
to support the spanning arch. The proportions of the pointed arches 
of the nave and of the spanning arches are low but remarkably sym- 
metrical ; the wall-ribs are more sharply pointed. None of the capitals 
are foliated, probably on account of the exclusion of sculpture owing 
to the general use of brick. They are usually concavely cubic, almost 
bell-shaped, sometimes trapezoidal in shape. The section of the piers 
engaged in the walls of the aisles is that of half the main piers of the 
nave, as in plate xiii, 2. 

The architecture of this building seems to be not purely French. 
The exterior is decidedly Italian in its feeling, proportions, and deco- 
ration ; the interior even more characteristically French. I would 
suggest that — it having been decided to try the experiment of the 
ribbed and pointed cross-vaults, perhaps never seen in Italy before, at 
least not so far south — the interior was placed under the supervision 
either of a French Cistercian architect or of an Italian thoroughly 
trained in the new principles of the Ile-de-France. 

In a previous paper, I hazarded the remark that the French Cis- 
tercian buildings in Italy were sometimes as far advanced as contem- 
porary work in France. Since then, I have had occasion to modify 

8 It is curious that Dehio and Bezold in their ground-plan give three chapels on 
each side in place of two. I knew of no Cistercian church in Italy with six chapels : 
they appear never to have been introduced from France, though they appear in 
Germany. 
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that opinion by examining the evidence concerning the rise of the 
Gothic in Gonse's monumental work, UArt Gothique, which gives, 
without any comparison, the best and even the only complete account 
of the various phases of the development of early Gothic vaulting 
beginning in about 1090. While Mr. Moore in his Gothic Architecture 
mentions no monuments between Morienval in 1090 and St. Denis 
in 1140, M. Gonse describes over thirty, scientifically grouped in 
series and affording material for one of the most perfect demonstra- 
tions I have ever read. The Cistercians took part in the movement 
at least as early as 1140 (S. Martin, Laon), and probably soon after 
the middle of the century began to spread beyond the limits of the 
Ile-de-France the use of the pointed ribbed cross-vault which was 
revolutionizing architecture. The question that concerns us is : When 
did they bring it to Italy? Is Chiaravalle di Castagnola, in 1172, 
the first building to embody the new principle? Of the two writers 
who have mentioned the church — Schnaase and Mothes — the former 
has understood its French origin, though he dates it too late, the lat- 
ter makes the absurd claim of German influence acting upon a Lom- 
bard architect. Mothes, being unacquainted with the history of the 
monastery and apparently misled by the identity of name, asserts that 
Chiaravalle di Castagnola was founded from the Milanese Chiaravalle ; 
and he is thus led to fancy more Lombard influence than exists. It 
is not likely that he could point to a single earlier instance of the use 
of this form of early Gothic cross-vault in Germany, from which these 
at Castagnola could have been derived. 9 

A. L. Frothhstgham, Jr. 

Princeton University. 
October, 1891. 



9 Since writing this paper I see in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft (1891, xrv, 
p. 506) that Gr. Bevilacqtja has contributed to the Nuova Rivisia Misena (vol. ni, 
1890) an article on Chiaravalle di Castagneto ; he misreads the second inscription, 
apparently, and dates it 1119. 
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CISTERCIAN MONASTIC CHURCH 
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